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GEORGE TURCOTT INTERVIEW 


George Turcott interview conducted March 18, 


1980, by Bob 


Stewart of 


BOB GOODMAN : 


the Bureau of Land Management, Nevada State Office. 


(Public Affairs Staff, Nevada BLM): 


The following interview with George Turcott was filmed after his 


re 
served 


tirement from 
the Burea 


the Bureau of Land Management in 1979. He had 


Associate Director in Washington D.C. 


Nevadan, 


that area. 
rough times of change as 


momentum. 


Land Policy and Management 


National 
concern. 
Stewart, 


STEWART: 
span did 


TURCOTT: 
that was 


STEWART: 
military 


TURCOTT: 


STEWART: 
forces? 


u for four decades, the last years as BLM's 
Mr. Turcott is a native 
born and raised in Elko, and began his long career in 
While serving as AD, he saw the Bureau through the 
the environmental movement gained 
insight of the passage of the Federal 
Act of 1976, the Wilderness Act, 
Environmental Policy Act, and other areas of national 
Conducting the interview with Mr. Turcott is Bob 
Chief of Public Affairs, Nevada State Office. 


He speaks with 


Just to begin things, how long a career, 
your career cover with the BLM? 


how long a 


Well, I had 33 years Federal Service when I quit; 3 of 


with the Military about 3 years. 


Just as we pass that one point, 
in World War II? 


you were in the 


Right. 


And served some time as a guest of the opposing 


TURCOTT: Oh yes, I spent a year as a prisoner of war in 
Germany. I was a flyer and was shot down over Germany. 


STEWART: You began your BLM career after graduation from the 
University of Montana. And as a field employee or as an 
administrative worker? 


TURCOTT: I started as a professional Range Conservationist in 
Elko, Nevada, in my hometown. Because at that time, the Taylor 
Grazing Act required that if you worked in grazing 
administration you had to be a resident of the State in which 
you worked. Which was later amended out of the Taylor Act but 
it does show that even at that time the ranching community liked 
to have their hometown boys being the regulators. But it was 
amended out of the Act some years later. 


STEWART: Your career, then, covered the beginning of the BLM as 
an agency and ended somewhat after it had become a formal agency 
with the passage of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act. 


TURCOTT: Well ... the Bureau was formed in '46 and I didn't 
come on until 1950, but I worked for the Bureau two summers 
before I graduated in 1949 and I worked for the Forest Service 
two summers. I had a lot of friends up there in Elko, which is 
my home. It had a lot to do with the Grazing Service and then 
later the Bureau. In fact, as far as this program is concerned, 
if you don't interview Delbert Fallon, who lives here in Reno, 
why you should. Because he can give you the Grazing Service 
background even better than I can. 


STEWART: What was the attitude change during that period of 
time? 


TURCOTT: Well, I think that the one way I can express it, when 
I worked in my early years here in Nevada in Elko, Winnemucca, 

and in Carson City before I transferred out of the State, that 
the work I was doing mostly working with ranchers, working with 


range improvement programs weed control programs, that. The 
young fellows, the World War II vets that were coming into the 
Bureau then, and getting out of college, we used to often say 
"there must be more than this," the lands were so much more 
valuable for other than just grazing. Even though we loved our 
professional work in grazing, and we loved doing the work we 
did, the other values were really being overlooked. And to them 
to have a career that went to that point of certain frustration 
because we couldn't do more and treat some of these other values 
in more detail, to finally end their career with an Organic Act 
that recognizes all these values and to s the Bureau moving 
into these other programs even though there is a lot of travail 
I think that's the joy of my career. 


STEWART: The end of World War II was a little bit the beginning 
of the environmental movement which really blossomed in the '60s 
then, wasn't it? Is that part of what you're saying, that these 
young men come from the military ... ? 


TURCOTT: Well, I don't know just quite how to answer that, Bob; 
from an internal standpoint I'll answer it first. I think the 
fact that the powers that be hired professional people out of 
the universities after World War II, where before that it wasn't 
a strong thrust to hire professional people, although there was 
some, the fact that they brought on academically trained people 
in multi-resource management people into the Bureau, I think is 
what led into the environmental movement internally. Now 
externally, oh I think you know as much about it as I do, the 
development of what I call the Walt Disney Syndrome on what 
conservation is, the classic cases in the East, the Storm King 


controversy, the tremendous controversy in southern California 


on that ski resort area I can't remember it King Mountain was 
it? 


STEWART: The Disney Program. 


TURCOTT: The Disney Program and others, of course, fastened it 
to the public's mind along with Rachael Carson's book and a few 
things like that that show the kinds of effects of other kinds 
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we wouldn't be hearing about 


I think 


educating 


that 


the part of the Bureau, 


it's a 
tems in these 


the 
or getting 


the need for conservation 
rather than exploitive economic 
which is really behind the Sagebrush Rebellion. 
Now that's my philosophy, 


I 
but 


we haven't got the point across here in the West. 


STEWART: George, 
Washington, D.C. 


really gav 


se 
the Kennedy Adminis 


a good part of your career was spent in 


tting the s 


tage for that 


tration tha 


som 


impetus 


spaceship pictures of earth and the 
But wasn't it also the Kennedy Administration 
that began the Public Land Law Review Commission? 


spaceship earth. 
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the development of 


these Acts, 


Soil 


the Desert 


there may've been somewhere around 
you used to hear a lot of 
there are 7,000 public 


land 


the private relief 
Bureau really used, 

Conservation Act, 
Land Act, 


and the 
on and 


They wer 


the West, 


th 
many of them go way back into the 
They were all given for special 
the western 


ones that were 


movement and frankly, the pressures on the congressional 
delegations from the West. 


Because of these conflicts, and the dissatisfaction of being 
with the some of the disputes their clientele were getting into, 
was what finally aroused Congress "we got to do something." 
Along with the fact that in the Midwest and the East a lot of 
folks may not have not even seen the public lands in the West 
but they knew they were there and they knew some of these 
problems and they wanted to have a more codified approach to the 
management ... so there was an exchange of correspondence 
between Congressman Wayne Aspinall of the then House Public 
Lands Committee Interior Lands Committee and then President Jack 
Kennedy. That is a typical approach used when there has already 
been a consensus, probably reached privately by telephone or 
however by meeting that we've got to do something. So, this 
exchange of correspondence ended up with mutual agreement there 
ought to be something called a Public Land Law Review Commission 
to go into depth into all the subject matter area; hire 
nationally known professionals, good people to make these 
analyses, to get representation from the States and the user 
interests on the Commission. And they'd come up with a report 
that would come up with recommendations as to what should ensue, 
namely legislation for the management of these lands. 


STEWART: The final product of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission was a volume titled "One Third of Our Nation's Land." 
[I have] a two-fold question regarding it: one, do you see it as 
a valuable document if used? And two, do you see it being used? 


TURCOTT: Well, I can't deny that it's a valuable document. 

Yes, it is, it's a tremendously comprehensive document and it 
has so many different recommendations in it on all the various 
topical manners that it covers, that you end up, I did any way, 
almost anybody who reads it ends up in utter frustration because 
it's so contradictory. You can find anything in it to satisfy 
your point of view. You can find actual statements in there 
that grazing is the dominant use and should be the only dominant 
use of the public land and you can find all kinds of hearts and 
flower statements about multiple-use and the recreation values 
and archaeology and all these other interests. So, is it 
valuable? Yes, it is. Is it of great utility? It's only of 


utility in my view, which is a pretty harsh view Bob I'm afraid, 
but it was only of utility to a government administrator when 
you wanted to find something that approved or supported some 
point of view you were taking. The trouble always was, almost 
invariably you would find an opposing point of view within the 
document itself. 


STEWART: Once the Commission had finished its work, we began to 
hear mention of a BLM Organic Act. The ultimate product was the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. But there's six 
of seven years involved in there in the interim period. What 
was the birth of the Federal Land Policy Act, the so called 
FLPMA or Organic Act? Did it begin as a BLM Act only, [or] was 
the scope expanded as it developed? 


TURCOTT: Yes, it did. ... The actual submission by the 
Secretary of the Interior through the Office of Management and 
Budget, in other words, the President's office to the Congress, 
was a rather short, brief, but very powerfully written act that 
gave the Executive broad general powers and authority in all the 
areas of multiple-use and planning and cooperation with State 
and local governments ... that basically codified into the law 
in a brief way the authorities that the Secretary of the 
Interior thought he had currently. To carry out certain 
programs that he was beginning to, he and the Bureau wer 
beginning to get into, through just its own regulatory efforts 
prior to the passage of the Organic Act. Now that's not what 
the Organic Act is but let me back up just a little bit and go 
back to the [Public] Land Law Review Commission to give you some 
background on this, Bob, because I think it's necessary. 


There was quite a political strategy that occurred when Wayne 


Aspinall finally got the Public Land Law Commission legislation 
passed that set up the Commission over a certain time to carry 
out certain duties because the strong conservationist members of 


Congress and his own Committee felt that as long as Wayne, Mr. 
Aspinall, wanted all this, they should get some of the things 
they wanted too. And they wanted the BLM to have an interim 
program which came out in legislation as a tradeoff to get the 
[Public] Land Law Review Commission Act called the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act. Now this was basically a 
multiple-use planning act, and a classification act based on 


planning to give broad guidelines as to how the public lands 
should be managed under multiple-use. Multiple-use was even in 


the Bureau on a formal 


basis. Tt 


the title so there is the real formal start of multiple-use in 


was that kind of an approach 


that the administration's first submission as an Organic Act was 


built around to just continue doing that kind of thing that the 
CMU Act had allowed the Bureau to do for that five or six year 


period. Now, at the same time, 


another tradeoff to get the 


Public Land Law Review Commission Act passed was the passage of 
a third Act called the Public Sale Act of 1964, which had a 
five-year term also, but it was extended. And it was a little 


used Act, regrettably. 


Again, 


classification, this act provided 


to communities for agricultural purposes and for commercial 


through planning and 
that the government could sell 


purposes, certain tracts of public land at fair market value, 
subject to planning and public review and exposure. 


STEWART: The same provisions in FLPMA now. 


TURCOTT: That act was carried over into FLPMA and that Section 


into commercial use. 


that you just referred to. 
Bureau's fault, if it was, it was 
program resources to carry it out. [ 
more on that, we'd have heard a lot less about this business of 
the Bureau's reluctance to dispose of certain tracts of land 

that should be put into agriculture, or into urban expansion, or 


And regrettably, maybe it was the 


basically a lack of the 
think if we could've done 


STEWART: Before we get to far into FLPMA, there was another Act 


that was passed shortly before that; that was the Wild Horse and 
Burro Act, 1969. You were back in Washington by that time and 


working with legislation and had a hand in that Act? 


TURCOTT: Yes, I did. 


with then Director Boyd Rasmussen. 


I was very, 


very much involved working 
He pretty much set me up as 


his liaison person, his representative, working with Wild Horse 


Annie, Velma Johnston, 


getting this Act through. 


here in Reno and the other humane groups 
and horse groups and the stockman and so forth ... to work 


And I in no way want to take away 


from Velma Johnson all the work she did. She is the real author 
and progenitor of this Act along with some of the eastern horse 
groups that now give us a lot of trouble. But I was her contact 
and I worked with the first Wild Horse Program in Montana before 
the Act was passed to see what kind of a program could be worked 
out for wild horses. The Pryor Mountains Wild Horse Range is 
the result, and of course Velma Johnson was tremendously 
involved with that and the Advisory Board group that monitored 
the early program there in Montana. I will say this, the Act as 
initially passed did not have many of the features that we 
wanted. We wanted the use of helicopters and fixed wing 
aircraft early on, and we wanted a very clear and concise 
statement of Congressional policy on disposal of excess horses. 
They couldn't be put to any good use or adopted in other way, 
and we didn't get those things until later. 


STEWART: The air authority came with the Public Rangeland 
Improvement Act in 1978. Did that Act sail through easily or was 
that also a difficult Act to see through Congress? 


TURCOTT: It was very difficult. Prior to passage of that Act 
as far as wild horses are concerned, I don't know how many 
oversight hearings I attended and they were some of the toughest 
assignments I ever had because the Bureau and the Department was 
taking a tremendous beating over the wild horse program and 
still is. Again, the first rule of order with a politician is 
survival and no matter what kind of facts and professional 
judgment, experienced judgment that you give a politician at 
times about management of forage resources, whether its wild 
horses or cows or wildlife or what it is, it just took a 
tremendous effort and finally a political trade off in this 
Public Rangeland Improvement Act to get the Wild Horse Act 
modified. 


There is a trade off in there. Some of the things that some of 
the wild horse groups wanted in terms of improvement of the 
range ... to get that, they had to accept the use of aircraft 
and a better definition of excess horses, et cetera, in this 
act. We can remember telling them about goats on Catalina 
Island and what happens when you have an uncontrolled explosion, 
about rabbits in Australia, and on and on, and that's exactly 
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what happened with the horses. But it took years to get that 


through. 


STEWART: The rangeland improvement portion of that [PRIA] 
dealing more with livestock grazing also had some problems, 


Le aot ? 


did 


TURCOTT: Yes, it did. The interesting thing about the Public 


Rangelands Improvement Act 


STEWART: It's often called just called PRIA 
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in everything, and the amounts of money involved in 
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thing that I think I take as much pride in as anything I ever 
did was getting through ... the Department and 
through the Office of Management and Budget, 
conservative administration, the progenitor of 
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When the Carter Administration came in, and by 


FLPMA and the Director was to be a Presidential appointee 

confirmed by the Senate, one of the first things I did when 
new Director came in was say "Hey!" Because of my tremendou 
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thing through, even though it wasn't passed at the last min 
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thing. 
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he's a political appointee, 
to do something, 


money being the big one, 


One day 
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these law suits 
got to do something about improving 
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every time 
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health at this time, and this didn't help it a bit. He was 
heavily medicated. A lot of people thought he was a drunkard, 
but he wasn't, it was medication. ... finally, it got down to 
the point that I said, "just do it for me, make one more try." 
So, he did. And lo and behold, about 11:30 at night that night, 
he called them into a night session. They got the vote; they 
got the one vote they needed and that's why the study on grazing 
fees and all occurred. 


[END OF TAPE] 


TURCOTT: Again, we used a legitimizing technique of a study to 
do- at. 


STEWART: You said the first time it was in effect one vote 
short being a tie vote and you also said you had not expected 
passage. Was that the low point of your life because you'd come 
so close and missed? 


TURCOTT: Right. Well, I put everything I had into getting this 
Act. As I said, many of us as young men said that sometime 
before we retire, we want a basic organic legislative directive 
here, and not all this crossword puzzle kind of stuff we'd had 
to work with for 30 years. 


STEWART: How much was that Bill expanded from the original 
draft as it developed to the final? 


TURCOTT: Oh, tremendously, just tremendously. As I said, being 
kind about the Organic Act, section after section of it are as 
detailed as a regulation or almost a Bureau manual procedure, 
and it's very detailed. This of course was the result of the 
pulling and tugging that you mentioned, or we both mentioned in 


the Public Land Law Review Commission, of saying one thing but 
at the same time "if we say this about one resource or we give 
this much direction and authority to the Secretary to do 

something, we got to have a counterbalance over here." It's a 


very detailed, difficult Act and someday it's going to have to 
undergo, and it will, considerable clarification. In fact, you 


see it now, 
modification of 


I don't know if 
Appropriation Act 
of the Organic Ac 
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for fiscal year 1981 


t for one year on the direct 
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Appropriation Act 
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determined to leave the status quo. What finally ended up was, 
two sections, one providing for the recordation of mining claims 
and perhaps once we get the record straight the gradual 
diminution of these 10 million claims that are not valid out on 
the public lands through a time sequence, by default type of 
approach, that they will no longer be valid. Although in 
another place one of the typical contradictions is that there is 
a statement in there that says nothing in this Act modifies the 


1872 Mining Law. ... Of course, the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act, 
the receipt formula and all was changed. And those were very 
good changes. It provided much more funds in terms of receipts 
to the States. 


STEWART: The opening lines of FLPMA say that it's the policy of 
the United States of America to hold the public lands in 
perpetuity except and goes on to list the exceptions which are 
fairly broad and general. At the close of it, it repeals the 
various Homestead Acts. Was that a move that was made with some 
resistance? Was there a lot of sentimentality behind the 
Homestead Acts? 


TURCOTT: Not so much the Homestead Acts, Bob. There was a lot 
of nostalgia and sentimentality, yes, about them. Actually, I 
think most of the Senators and Congressmen were relieved becaus 
they were plagued constantly, year in year out, with special 
items, special legislative items that they'd have to go up and 
try to support to get waiver of the various laws so that 
somebody could get a 160 acre homestead tract and they very 
rarely ever got them. You know we just said there's been X 
million people that failed to prove up a homestead for the same 
reason, where the administration is not going to go for it. 


STEWART: Now the Congress did, George, leave in three Acts: the 
Alaska Homestead Act, the Desert Land Entry Act for desert 
reclamation and also the old Carey Act, which the States 
administered. What led to that? 


TURCOTT: Well, let's take the Alaska homestead situation; 
that's purely nostalgia, and the strength of the Alaska 


delegation in saying, 


"hey we 


developmen 


classification 
homesteading." 


the classification authority finally in 


tal sta 
Native Claims Sett 


te up here. 
tlement Act, 


(which was a key point 


Nobody argued 


already had it 
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ousands of Desert Land Act 
of Idaho consist 
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tlement Act up there in 
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uch better, but in Idaho there 


tently proclaimed that 
River and from 
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the Snake 
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I think it's 
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applicat 
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remember one statistic I had that as a minimum it would take 


90,000 dollars under, say 1974 or '75, 
to develop one of these Desert Land Act 


"76 dollars to just 
applications. 


begin 


The Carey Act was somewhat the same thing, in fact ... it was 
basically Idaho and some Nevada. It was basically the same 


effort by Senator McClure, although we never had 


the strong 


disagreement between the Legislative and the Executive over the 


Carey Act [as] we did the Desert Land Act. Right at the last 


minute, Senator McClure, it was one of those last minute deals 
in conference committee, he just says "oh, we'd better leave it 


in." Well, who am I to object at that point. 


how thin my margin was. 


STEWART: The bill then went to the administration and was 


Signed with no problem. 


TURCOTT: That's right. 


STEWART: There's one anomaly in FLPMA 


and that's the 


I told you before 


California Desert Conservation Area. Was that an anomaly by 


accident that was gotten in? What led to that being included, 


George? 


TURCOTT: Well, let’s give the man credit. Former State 


Director, Russell Penny, in California for years led a 

developmental program to do something about the California 
Desert and the tremendous values of that 20 mill 
in southern California. As you probably know, he enlisted 
kinds of support of local communities, local political groups, 


interest groups, the county commissions 
Congressmen. And these Congressmen had 


down there and the 


lion acre estate 


all 


made several attempts 


parallel with the six, seven year development of FLPMA 


special act passed very similar to the Act that covers the 
recreation area on the coast, Point Reyes. ... That section in 


FLPMA and the individual Point Reyes Act 


t do have a lot of 


to have a 


Similarity. Anyway, it wasn't too successful but Congressman 
Pettis, before his death, was a prime supporter of this because 


tremendous burgeoning amount of people 


this was his home area. And something had to be done about 


that were coming out 


t this 
ct on 
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the California Desert from the coast under no regulation or 
supervision or law enforcement or anything else. 
never able to really get the push behind it to get 


So, 


But they were 


some of us figured at the time that we were on 


to get FLPMA passed. Well ... by this time the Co 
dead, and his wife had replaced him. We really wo 


if 
Pet 
to 
the 


they wanted to put this in as a special featur 


it passed. 
real thin ice 
ngressmen was 
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because Mrs. 


tis, then Congresswoman Pettis, had very clearl 


y pointed out 


House 


STEWART: That's the entire California delegation 
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us that she had 42 votes in the congressional delegation from 
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ney over time 
ree ornament 


STEWART: And this being 1980, it is now virtually in place; the 
plan is complete for the California Desert, and it 
a few weeks ago. Which brings us to the point of 
October 1976, the Act now is passed. The Presiden 
it and implementation must begin; it includes a lo 
areas of regulation drafting. The Department set 
and said here's the BLM with the Department and sa 
schedule we'll use in developing the regulations. 
kept to the schedule. Why not, George? What kind 
did they discover? 


TURCOTT: Well, all kinds of problems. Multiple-u 
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regulations. 
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t of different 
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regulation so you get back to single use again when you do 
that. For its enhancement and its proper development and the 
wise use; it's very difficult. 

Now there's one thing about regulation writing, I know that it's 


terribly frustra 


scienc 


language 
somethin 


"notwithst 


observer of government, 
legalistic and why are they written 
tanding" and "provided 
technique to provide for excep 
have to point a little fault, 
ulation and he'll be a 
undred, 
this person's long experience and 
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Bob. 


to write it 
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But anyway, 
tes the basic statute 


u get them pret 


to the general 


Cty 


good, so it makes sense to the practitioner, 

practitioner, and they probably make sense 

public, although they may not agree. 

anything of course, as you know, that violat 

itself. 

Then the lawyers get ‘em. 

then you've got a double problem, and frankly, 

these regulations is not particularly through the writing of 
them or the policies involved, a 


sometimes they 
Presidential el 
side of it. 
the Solicitor's office, 
at me, but 


ection or something. 


it's the truth. 
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may want to wait one mont 
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Because a lawyer will always look a 


ane 


or after 
it's 


lthough some of the policies 
th before 
t really, 
You get a bunch of these lawyers in 
if they hear me say that 
That's where the bott 
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nce, 


like 


For 


the professional 


they can't do 


And if you're short of good lawyers, 
the long delay in 


the legal 
Interior and 

they'd scream 
leneck is. 


very sent very 


comma, where the semicolon is or the period. 

"What will that do in a lawsuit?" that the way they're 
trained; thank God I guess, but that's the kind of scrutiny they 
get. And ... that's why you get some of these paragraphs, and 


as far as English language [is] 


concerned, 


that are double 


And 


whammy gobbledygook! But they're made so that if they are ina 
lawsuit, you know there is a way out; there's a back door. 
really, that's really not the way they should be written. I 
used to always tell them, I prefer to have a lawsuit as long as 
they're directive, they're rules. Regulations are rules and 
they tell the public and they tell the Administrator what both 
are to do, and sometimes you can't find that. 
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I wanted to talk about one other major feature as we got going 
here about FLPMA that's just as telling as the anecdote. I told 
about how we finally got it passed at midnight through a special 


meeting of the Conference Committee, but this concerns 
wilderness. I'm not sure as I sit as an outside observer to 
this day whether we did right or not. But we gave in on 


wilderness. The first four years, two sessions of Congress, and 
all the testimony on the Hill of course, the environmentalists, 
the Wilderness Society, and the Sierra Club, real strong on 
having almost a copy of the Wilderness Act of 1966 provision 
written into FLPMA. Where the administration and all had said, 
a lot of us were raised out here in the West; we knew the 
controversy that was going to arise on the public lands with a 


1966 Wilderness Act provision written into FLPMA, hell we're not 
dumb, that's why we were there because we knew the West. 


In any event, the third session of Congress when we had again 


the administration submission, the House's approach and so 
forth, the Wilderness Society came up there and I listened to 


it, and I was appalled because I was 


friends with those people 


even though we sometimes disagreed on things; they came out 
against on the Organic Act, and I couldn't believe it, and so 


did Sierra Club. And they said this: 


that they were very 


disappointed in the administration, they were disappointed in 
all the previous versions of this Act and all the testimony. 
Everybody trying to beat around the bush about wilderness. So 


therefor 


, they said, 
and would propose legislat 
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the Forest Service and/or 
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wilderness administration by 
the Park Service, or the Fish and Wildlife Service. Well of 
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you couldn't have hit me harder in the solar plexus, any 


harder than that, to lose the support of these two big 
conservation organizations. 
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That's all it 
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when Jed Smith first went through the Great Basin. And 
wilderness, one conjures up forest and trees, and we're not 
talking of that type of wilderness in the West 


TURCOTT: One thing, Bob, I would like to say here at the end is 
I was a career professional conservationist in resource 
management. I tried my very best to be in tune with 
contemporary thinking. I've used the word to pronoun "I" here 
an awful lot here today and it bothers me. I want that 
qualification here on the record here forever, that I am not an 
"T" person. It was "we." I was just the leader, that's all. 


STEWART: Thank you, George. Coming back to that one last 
point, "trying to be in tune with the public thinking;" early in 
your discussion you said those of you who came home from World 
War II and began working for the Bureau after various 
educational steps, that you felt there must be more to it than 
this. Did you find that there's more to it than this? Do you 
feel that it's been a reward? 


TURCOTT: Oh yes! A lot of people ask me, you know, because of 
my illness that I retired probably earlier than a lot of people 
xpected me to, whether I was happy with my career. JI couldn't 
have had a better career than doing anything than what I did. I 

just wonder nowadays what the frustration of some of our young 
people in college and coming out of college about trying to do 
things better and save the world, whether they'll have the 
success or see the success that I saw in some of our early goals 
and wishful thinking and seeing it come to pass. I am very 
satisfied; I just wish the health would have held up so I could 
have stayed with them to see the regulations finished. That's 
the only thing I regret. 


STEWART: George Turcott, I want to thank you for being with us 
today. 


